PANTRY-PAK—Sales-minded canners 
and brekers today are “reaching” as 
never before—exploring every possible 
sales approach ... and they’re coming up 
with some ingenious ideas. One such was 
brought to our attention this week by 
1. D. McDowall of the M & M Brokerage 
Company of Baltimore. Mr. McDowall 
end his principal, William E, (Bill) Sil- 
ver of the Silver Canning Company, 
Colera, Maryland, discussing the possi- 
bility of an off-the-truck case sale (so 
successful in California this past sum- 
mer) with a well-known super market 
operator, came up with a novel idea for 
a “stock-your-pantry’ display. The super 
didn’t take too kindly to the parking lot 
truck case sale. He wanted the traffic in 
his store where he had a “few” other 
items and where he had plenty of room 
fer display. Between them they hit on 
an idea to tie-in with the civil defense 
folks who are encouraging consumers to 
“stock the pantry” with shock and con- 
tamination proof canned foods. It also 
ties in with the current trend to “once- 
a-week” shopping. 


The Silver Canning Company is now 
supplying that super, and a number of 
cthers with a special “dozen” case of 
mixed canned foods, in the 303 size under 
Silver’s “Young and Tender” brand. First 
cases off the line contain two cans each 
0! shoe-peg corn, whole kernel golden 
corn, cut beans, peas, tomatoes and kid- 
ney beans—all faney quality. One or two 
«ther canners afe cooperating by supply- 
ing the items not packed at Colora. The 
cose wholesales at $1.60 and at $1.89 to 
the consumer. Arangements are under- 
‘way at the present time to have the cases 
vitraetively printed. 


Proof that the idea has merit is evi- 
need by the fact that one Baltimore 
sper sold 87 packages on the first Fri- 
doy and Saturday. During the following 
»cek the housewife took 123 of them. 
‘.eory behind the 1 dozen case pack is 
‘cat the housewife can move it from the 
splay to her basket with ease, and the 
dozen case is too heavy for her. 


~ 


Biggest cifficulty from the canner’s 
‘ewpoint of course is the labor involved 
or at the present time the cases are all 
“and pecked. Mr. McDowall and Mr. Sil- 
er, however, thuoghtfully reason that 
he first big problem is to find what the 
‘onsumer wants, and when that is found, 
's industry’s job to find a way to give it 
‘» her, That’s the type of philosophy 
‘hat’s bound to spell succevs and haply 
's the type of philosophy that’s “grow- 
ag” within the canning industry. 
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WHOLESALERS —Wholesalers meeting in Chicago this week 

are doing a good bit of talking in session 
and out, about plans to cash in on the popular super market busi- 
ness. What with the independent supers finally coming to the 
realization that direct buying involves a large amount of headaches, 
not the least of which is the almost superhuman task of keeping 
inventories at a level consistent with maximum sales, wholesalers 
see an opportunity to supply services similar to that rendered by 
corporate and voluntary chain headquarters. Wholesalers operat- 
ing in this fashion would service, on a cost plus basis, a selected list 
of retail food stores which in turn would receive the advantage of 
cooperative advertising, special promotions, accounting service, 
trained store engineers, and other facilities. 

While this may not exactly be termed a new development, the 
extent to which the wholesalers have accepted the inevitable is 
greater than ever before. During the past several years whole- 
salers have lost many of their accounts to existing voluntary opera- 
tions. As canners and their broker salesmen develop merchandis- 
ing skill under the impetus of the NCA Program, the growth of this 
movement affords even greater opportunity for wholesaler, retailer, 
canner cooperation. 


THE LEGISLATIVE MILL —With both state and national 

legislatures turning out an 
almost unbelievable number of bills these days, this business of 
government needs the constant attention of the business man today. 
As Cecil Tulley, Secretary of the Northwest Canners Association 
says, “Bills are still being so rapidly introduced into the state leg- 
islatures that it is almost impossible to keep track of them, to say 
nothing of determining their impact upon the industry”. Mr. Tulley 
and other State Association secretaries, as well as Bob 
the National Canners Association, are just about as busy as they 
can be these days, for this is one of associations’ prime objectives. - 
The point is, they cannot be expected to do it all for it has come 
to be almost a physical impossibility. As Mr. Tulley says, “Inci- 
dentally, we hope that each member is following closely our reports 
of bills introduced and other information supplied; that he is 
obtaining copies of the bills of concern to him and is promptly 
advising his senators and represenatives of their effect on him and 
his business or is otherwise expressing his views”. 

It is a most serious situation. The hoppers are so full that few 
legislators themselves have the time to consider properly the effects 
of the legislation on which they are asked to pass. Your secretaries 
are doing an excellent job. So too are the various legislative com- 
mittees throughout the country. For your own protection, however, 
it would be most wise to have one executive in your firm responsible 
for legislative matters, at least while the legislature is in session. 
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MERCHANDISING 


CLING PEACH LENTEN 
SALAD PROMOTION 


The Cling Peach Advisory Board has 
announced a novel Lenten Promotion for 
March and April, featuring a salad com- 
bination of canned cling peaches, cottage 
cheese, and ry-krisp crackers. A _ total 
of 110 million advertising messages by 
way of national magazines, Sunday sup- 
plements, radio and television will be 
used to invite the consumer to serve the 
attractive “Bouquet of Spring Salads”— 
Cling Peach Iris Salad—Cling Peach 
Marigold Salad — Cling Peach Tulip 
Salad. 


The promotion is timed to reach the 
consumer during Lent (which this year 
begins February 23) when millions of 
families look for nutritions and appetiz- 
ing meat substitutes and the salad busi- 
ness picks up. Also, says the Advisory 
Board, “Home canned fruit has dis- 
appeared from pantry shelves’. 


The American Dairy Association is 
contributing a full color page ad in the 
March 21 issue of “Life”. American 
Dairy will also feature the salads on the 
Bob Hope show of March 10 and 31, 
which is carried on 163 NBC radio sta- 
tions. Also, the Disneyland T.V. Show 
for March 9 and April 6, and the Bob 
Crosby T.V. Show March 3 and 24. The 
salad will be brought to the attention of 
the consumer by Ralston Purina on its 
T.V. program, “Name’s the Same” March 
14 and 28 and April 4. 


The Cling Peach Advisory Board will 
use color ads in the March 6 “American 
Weekly”, the March 13 “This Week”, 
and the March 20 “Parade”. The full 
color ads will also appear in the April 
issues of the following consumer maga- 
zines; “Better Living”, ““Everywoman’s”’, 
“Family Circle”, “Good Housekeeping”, 
“Ladies Home Journal”, “McCall’s’, 
“Western Family”, “Woman’s Day”, and 
“Woman’s Home Companion’. Certain 
selected newspapers throughout the 
country, not carrying the Sunday supple- 
ments, will carry black and white ads on 
either March 24 or 25. 


Full color posters and shelf talkers are 
available for brand name and price im- 
printing. Free recipe mats for each 
salad, and a four or six column width ad- 
header mat showing each salad, is also 
available. 


Effective April 1, George D. Crabb 
will head a new public relations depart- 
ment of the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany’s divisions in San Jose, Calif. Mr. 
Crabb has been with the firm since 1941 
and for the past six years has been 
assistant to the director of public 
relations. 


STOP & SHOP STOREWIDE 
PROMOTION 
(See Cover) 


George B. Morrill, Jr., left, vice presi- 
dent of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, joins the store manager of the 
Cambridge, Mass., Stop & Shop in an 
inspection tour to check the Teen Cooks 
Love Canned Foods storewide promotion. 
What he saw was enough to tickle the 
heart-strings of any canned foods sales- 
man, Every end-aisle display in the en- 
tire store featured canned foods during 
the 10 days of the promotion, starting 
February 3rd. 


Stop & Shop, with 91 supermarkets in 
New England, also supported the canned 
foods sale via double-truck newspaper 
ads with copy like: “. . . 25 carloads, 
more than 40,000 cases of canned foods 
were specially purchased for this sale!” 
Point of sale materials and recipe leaflets 
were supplied by Seventeen Magazine 
and were plarned in cooperation with the 
National Canners Association. 


The Krier Preserving Company of Bel- 
gium, Wisconsin, has appointed Dough- 
erty and Buehring, Inc., to handle its line 
of Serv-U-Rite canned foods, in the Phil- 
adelphia Market. 
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RESULT—64% SALES GAIN 


And still the returns are coming in— 
an average canned foods sales increase 
of 64.3% was registered by the 115 serv- 
ice stores of Gristede Bros., New York, 
during the Canned Foods Harvest Festi- 
val promotion in November 1954 over the 
same month the previous year. And no 
wonder, look at the display. Most stores 
featured “3 for” combinations in displays 
like this one which included 32 cases. 
By product groupings, sales increases 
were as follows: fruits, 81.3%; vege- 
tables, 69.1%, and juices 26.5%. All 37 
featured items were the Grisdale brand. 
Store deliveries during the month totaled 
7,980 cases, as compared to 4,858 cases 
in November, 1953. No newspaper or 
other advertising was used to support 
the promotion, only 4-page circulars for 
mailing to customers and price tickets, 
pennants and window streamers for use 
in the stores. 
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HAWAIIAN HOUSE PARTY 


A strong emphasis on selling the con- 
sumer is being made this year by 
DOLE’s forthcoming spring promotion 
advertising campaign. With Art Link- 
letter’s House Party already sponsored 
by DOLE on national radio and TV, a 
concentrated tie-in effort will be released 
during February and March using a 
“Hawaiian House Party” theme. 


A complete selection of display pieces 
has been furnished DOLE representa- 
tives throughout the country. A colorful 
banner with Art welcoming the house- 
wife to the House Party is the keynote 
piece, and the party atmosphere is sup- 
plemented with use-suggestion hangers, 
stack pieces, posters, price cards and a 
full assortment of consumer attention- 
getters. 


Art, himself, will open the door on the 
Hawaiian House Party with his show on 
March 4, and the Saturday Evening Post 
will renew the invitation with a big- 
spread ad in the March 12 issue, with 
other ads following steadily in Ladies 
Home Journal, Good Housekeeping and a 
number of other publications. 


The Hawaiian House Party promotion 
this year includes all DOLE pineapple 
as well as DOLE Frozen and DOLE 
Fruit Cocktail. Particular attention has 
been given to Tie-In pieces, and a full 
stock of each piece is on hand for prompt 
distribution to all retail merchandisers. 


JULY QUICKNIC PROMOTION 


The United States Steel Corporation 
and the Can Manufacturers Institute 
have announced joint sponsorship of a 
summer picnic promotion. Instead of 
pienic, the term ‘“quicknic” has been 
coined to emphasize the picnic foods that 
come in cans and so are “quick-ly” pre- 
pared by merely opening a can. 


U.S. will kick off the campaign with 
full page, four color insertions in the 
July issue of “McCalls” and the July 2 
issue of “Saturday Evening Post.” The 
ad will feature such canned foods as 
baked beans, potato salad, ripe olives, 
lunch meats, soft drinks, ready to serve 
with the aid of a handy can opener. 


Helping to spread the “quicknic” mes- 
sage throughout the nation will be U. S. 
Steel’s Mary Kay and Johnny, telling 
television audiences how to “have a 
family quicknic” over the July 4 week- 
end. The “Saturday Evening Post” and 
“McCall’s” will merchandise the program 
throughout their various facilities and 
food and steel trade publications will 
spread the word throughout their news 
columns. 


CMI will coordinate the promotion, in- 
cluding anticipated tie-ins where product 
advertisers will boost the “quicknic” in 
their consumer messages. 
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DEL MONTE TO REPEAT TWO 
PROMOTIONS 


By popular request, the Del Monte 
Pineapple, Easter ham promotion and 
the Del Monte Garden Show, will be re- 
peated again this year. 


Backing the Pineapple Easter ham 
promotion will be a full page, full color 
ad appearing in the April 4 issue of 
“Life’ magazine. Store material avail- 
able from Del Monte Representatives 
will include die-cut rabbits, etc. 


A full-color, double-page spread in the 
May 3 issue of “Look,” plus special fea- 
turing on NBC-TV_ shows, “Today”, 
“Home” and “Tonight”, will urge shop- 
pers to go to their grocers and load up 
during Del Monte Garden Show time. 
Colorful over-the-wire hangers, wrap- 
arounds, window posters, shelf talkers, 
and stack cards will be supplied in the 
big sales kit. 


TOMATO COUNCIL DIRECTORS 
PLAN 1955 PROMOTION 


Plans for a national promotion cam- 
paign were presented to the Board of 
Directors of the Tomato Council in Bal- 
timore on February 10 at a special meet- 
ing called by Council Secretary Lyn- 
wood Yates. The group discussed pro- 
posals for increasing the membership 
of the Council which repreents tomato 
canners. 


Council directors also heard plans for 
a nationwide campaign to further stimu- 
late the use of tomatoes. This was pre- 
sented by Harold Jaeger, director of the 
Marketing Bureau of Can Manufactur- 
ers Institute. Other C. M. I. represen- 
tatives attending the meeting were John 
Dingee, general manager of the Market- 
ing Bureau; and Vincent Curry, mer- 
chandising executive. The Tomato Coun- 
cil is an association* of tomato canners 
with headquarters in Centreville, Md. 


NEW DISPLAY STAND 


Two objectives were satisfied when 
M&R Dietetic Laboratories, Inc., Co!um- 
bus, Ohio, began using the new Selmar 
Display to merchandise Pream, new 
dairy product for coffee. 


First, the ease of set-ups and the 
over-all attractivenss of the stand en- 
couraged its use by retailers; and 
secondly, its colorful eye-catching design 
boosted Pream sales in those outlets. 


Designed by Hinde & Dauch at its 
Sandusky, Ohio, plant, the single-bin 
stand features a high rear riser which 
directs attention to the mass display and 
illustrates the product in use. 


Distinctive color treatment—chocolate 
brown and yellow on white board—lends 
eye-appeal and provides additional at- 
tention value. A dark kick-band around 
the bottom protects the unit from scuff 
marks in heavy-traffic areas. 


NATIONAL CANNED 
CORN WEEK 


National Canned Corn Week, March 
17-26, is planned by the Associated Inde- 
pendent Canners to be one of the big- 
gest food promotions ever undertaken in 
their history. 

Harold Jaeger, director of marketing 
for the Can Manufacturers Institute, an- 
nounced February 15 that the CMI-acti- 
vated soncumer-trade campaign will in- 
clude the distribution of canned corn 
recipes to the press, merchandising aids 
to retailers, and a nation-wide contest to 
select the King and Queen of Canned 
Corn. Working with CMI and the Asso- 
ciated Independent Canners are the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, The 
Super Market Institute, National Asse- 
ciation of Food Chains, Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the U.S. D. A., and 
I. G. A. Corn eanners will back the pro- 
motion within their marketing areas 
through their sales forees and _ dis- 
tributors. 

According to Mr. Jaeger, CMI has ce- 
veloped four new recipes for distribution 
to food editors of women’s pages, Sun- 
day supplements, radio and TV food edi- 
tors, and major news syndicates.. In- 
cluded among them are instructions for 
preparing “King Corn Pudding”, “Corn- 
Cheese Sauce for waffles and hcteakes, 
“Corn Bake”, and “Little Indian Corn 
Chowder”. 

News cf the King and Queen of Canned 
Corn Contest will go out to entertain- 
ment and food trade publications all over 
the United States, and the winners, top 
television or radio personalities, will be 
crowned during National Canned Corn 
Week. 

Mr. Jaeger described merchandising 
vids that will be distributed to brokers 
and wholesaler organizations. Among 
them is a sales portfolio, window posters, 
and stock cards for retailers. 


The Compbeil Soup Marketing opera- 
tion is described in detail in the February 


18 issue of “Printer’s Ink”. The story 
runs to almost 30 pages. 


The new twelve ounce capacity glass package for Stokely’s 
Finest Preserves is unique in appearance, convenient for the 
entire family to use. Its graceful lines invite use of the jar at 
the breakfast and dinner table, as well as at the snack bar. 
It’s easy to grip and serve from. And its broad base makes for 
added stability on pantry shelf and in use. Blackberry, pine- 
apple, red raspberry, apricot, strawberry, peach, cherry and 
seedless blackberry preserves are packed in the new style jars. 
Jars by Anchor Hocking, closures by White Cap, and labels by 
U. S. Printing and Lithograph Company. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Abstracts from the 
Pennsylvania Fieldmens 
Conference 


(Pennsylvania State University, Feb. 2, 3, 4) 


Effects of Insecticide and Flavor on Quality 
of Product—Soil Management — Economic 
and Engineering Aspects of Irrigation. 


EFFECTS OF INSECTICIDES ON 
FLAVOR AND QUALITY 
OF PRODUCT 


DR. VICTOR BOSWELL 
U.S.D.A., Beltsville, Md. 


For convenience we might distinguish 
two main classes of direct effects of in- 
secticides upon quality of product: (1) 
effects of current treatment of the crop 
harvested, and (2) delayed or accumu- 
lative effects of accumulated residues of 
insecticides from treatments of preced- 
ing crops. It is surprisingly difficult and 
expensive to obtain dependable measures 
of possible effects of insecticides on 
flavor and quality. Delayed effects pre- 
sent the greater difficulties because the 
factor of time and many additional un- 
known or uncontrolled variables become 
involved. 

Some Immediate Effects on Fruits — 
(1) Arsenicals applied to citrus trees re- 
duce the acid content of the fruit. In 
oranges, arsenical applications to trees 
tend to lower both sugar and acid of the 
fruit with a consequent flat and undesir- 
able flavor. (2) Spraying apple trees 
with arsenicals slightly depressed sugar 
content, acidity, and over-all quality of 
fruit of the Baldwin variety; McIntosh 
was less affected. Chlordane, DDD, and 
Parathion did not adversely affect the 
quality of fruit. (3) Oil emulsion sprays 
interefere with normal functions of citrus 
trees and thereby lower the total solids 
and total acids of the fruit to an unde- 
sirable level. Parathion may be substi- 
tuted for the oil sprays. (4) The techni- 
eal grade of benzene hexachloride im- 
pairs flavor of raw, canned, or frozen 
peaches and definitely impairs the flavor 
of orange juice, both fresh and canned. 

Some Immediate Effects on Vegetables 
—(1) Roots and tubers have a remark- 
able affinity for the characteristic musty 
odor associated with BHC or lindane. 
BHC has little if any place in food crop 
production. (2) The limited tests on 
malathion suggest no adverse effects 
from recommended usage. There is very 
little in the record against parathion, 
DDT and analogs of DDT insofar as 


flavor and attractiveness of product are 
concerned. (3) Effects of chlordane and 
toxaphene have been highly variable; 
they appear to produce no specific off- 
flavors but do have some real tendency to 
interfere with development of optimum 
quality and flavor, especially when used 
at heavy rates. (4) Aldrin and dieldrin 
are among the less harmful to flavor and 
attractiveness. Because of their high 
toxicity, however, their use must be 
carefully restricted. 


Residual Effects of Insecticides on 
Quality — Various vegetables grown on 
insecticide accumulation plots at Belts- 
ville have been evaluated for quality by 
taste panels. Residual quantities of BHC 
and lindane have impaired the quality of 
a number of vegetables. It remains to be 
seen whether residual quantities of other 
insecticides definitely impair quality. 


SOIL MANAGEMENT 


DR. FRANK APP 
Seabrook Farms 


The Seabrook Farms Soil Analysis 
Laboratory was organized in 1941. Its 
purpose was to determine why crop 
yields were different in fields having the 
same type of soil, receiving the same 
tillage, and the same amount and 
analysis of fertilizer, and planted at the 
same time. The following observations 
were made from soil tests and experi- 
mental field plot tests. 


Phosphorus and nitrogen deficiencies in 
the soil resulted in marked reductions in 
yield of Peas. Additional nitrogen de- 
layed maturity, and held it on an opti- 
mum level for a longer time. Asparagus 
is a luxury loving crop. Applications of 
magnesium to the soil showed less in- 
fluence than phosphorus, potassium, or 
calcium on stimulation of plant growth, 
but at least 200 lbs. of magnesium per 
acre was found to be very essential for 
the growth of this crop. Another import- 
ant factor for asparagus is a high fertil- 
ity level in the subsoil. Peas draw on 
nitrogen most heavily at the bud stage; 
corn, just before and after tasseling; 
broccoli as it begins to head; and spin- 
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ach, 3 weeks before harvesting. Since 
heavy rains will sometimes leach out 
most of the available nitrogen at a cru- 
cial time, soil samples should be taken 
every 10 days after planting time. 

The proper selection and growing of 
cover crops, together with the selection 
of the proper source of nitrogen, is 
greatly changing fertilizer practices. 
Cover crops that can be seeded early 
enough so as to include a legume fre- 
quently need no additional fertilizer be- 
cause the residue left over from the cash 
crop is ample. Cover crops seeded too 
late for the addition of the legume usually 
need nitrogen or a complete fertilizer. 
However, when they are plowed under 
the following spring at the proper stage 
of maturity, a complete fertilizer is added 
before plowing. Adequately fertilized 
cover crops have eliminated the side- 
dressing of spring grown vegetables, re- 
gardless of the heavy leaching rains, and 
have spread the application of fertilizers 
throughout the year. Cover crops will 
protect soils from erosion and leaching 
during the winter months, and will im- 
prove soil structure and fertility levels. 

In terms of plant nutrients, the acre 
value of a well grown cover crop is equal 
to a ton of high grade fertilizer; and in 
terms of organic matter, to a 10-ton ap- 
plication of manure. We now know that 
a properly selected and grown cover crop 
can be a superior substitute for many 
rotations. Rye grass ranks No. 1 for 
improving the tilth of the soil. If time 
of seeding allows, a combination of crim- 
son clover and rye grass or crimson 
clover and wheat, barley, or rye is pre- 
ferable. The cover crop seed bed should 
be prepared with the same amount of 
care that is used in preparing a cash 
crop seed bed. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF 
IRRIGATION 


W. L. BARR 
Department of Agricultural Economics, 
The Pennsylvania State University 


To decide if irrigation pays, compare 
value of additional yields or quality with 
costs of maintaining and operating the 
system. Consider if the money could be 
used more profitably on some other phase 
of the business. Don’t ignore such com- 
parisons. Irrigation systems require 
major capital’ outlays. Of 53 Pennsyl- 
vania farms in 1949, it ranged from 
$1,500 to $15,000, and averaged $5,560. 

Cost of irrigating are relatively high 
compared with other production expenses. 
In 1949 Pennsylvania farmers spent an 
average of $18.85 to irrigate one acre of 
land one time, and $13.40 to apply an 
acre inch of water. Seventy percent 
were fixed costs, and 30 percent were 
variable. Depreciation, interest, and man 
labor were the largest expense items. 
This study was made six years ago, but 
operating and investment costs today are 
as high as in 1949. 

Per unit costs of applying an acre inch 
of water vary widely from farm to farm. 
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In 1949 the lowest cost was $2.75. On 
this farm factors affecting costs were 
all eombined to keep costs low. A large 
amount of water was used; all water was 
ipplied to one 70 acre field; water was 
from a natural source which reduced 
capital investment; the source of water 
was next to and on about the same level 
as the field irrigated; the system bought 
in 1946 was designed by an engineer to 
efficiently handle the flow of water; costs 
of moving laterals was kept down by ap- 
plying a large amount of water at each 
irrigation. 


ENGINEERING ASPECTS OF 
IRRIGATION 


F. W. PEIKERT 


Department of Agricultural Engineering, 
The Pennsylvania State University 


When going into irrigation a grower 
should: (1) have an adequate water sup- 
ply, (2) obtain a system from a reliable 
supplier, (3) have the necessary labor 
to irrigate when needed, (4) make irri- 
gation a regular farming practice and 
(5) use irrigation in such a way that it 
will pay greatest returns. 

Somewhat over 27,000 gallons of water 
are required to supply an acre inch of 
water. For ordinary conditions in this 
area a pumping rate of 7% gallons per 
minute is required for each acre irri- 
gated. For example, to irrigate 40 acres 


would require 714 x 40 or 300 gallons per 
minute. 


An irrigation system is an item of 
farm equipment that is basically the 
same as a tractor or a plow. Each is 
made up of a number of separate parts. 
The system will only function to best 
advantage when it is properly designed. 
The principal parts making up an irri- 
gation system are sprinklers, pipe for 
the lateral and main lines along with the 
necessary fittings, a pump and a power 
unit. In proper design these must be de- 


. termined in the order named above. 


The grower should be certain that he 
obtains his irrigation system from a re- 
liable supplier. It is the supplier who 
designs the system to meet the needs of 
a given farm. The supplier must also ob- 
tain from the various manufacturers 
over the country the parts that make up 
the system. These individual parts are 
assembled on the farm into an operating 
unit. Since the supplier performs all the 
functions of design, assembly and service 
of an irrigation system he has a greater 
responsibility than dealers of other types 
of farm equipment and, therefore, should 
be selected with greater care. 

In a well designed irrigation system 
the precipitation rate should never ex- 
ceed the infiltration rate of the soil. The 
precipitation rates are based on the se- 
lection of the sprinklers, their spacing 
and operating pressure. The rates may 
range from a minmum of one-tenth to 


two-tenths inches per hour up to over an 
inch per hour. For proper distribution of 
water along the sprinkler line, the pres- 
sure variation from one of the other 
should not exceed 20 percent. 

Labor requirements for moving pipe in 
the field will be greatly influenced by the 
design of the system. Lateral lines laid 
at right angles to the rows and an irri- 
gation schedule set up on the basis of 
three moves per day will require the 
least amount of labor. 

Irrigation, to bring greatest returns, 
should be considered by the grower as 
more than an emergency measure during 
extreme droughts. Successful users have 
found that irrigation should become a 
regular farming practice for moisture 
control just as a spray program is for 
insect and disease control. 

It is highly desirable to have some 
definite means for determining at all 
times the moisture in the soil and then 
irrigate whenever the plants can use ad- 
ditional soil moisture. There are several 
types of moisture measuring equipment 
on the market which have proven very 
suecessful in showing when to irrigate. 
Such equipment is reasonable in cost and 
can be used by the average farmer. 

Irrigation is being rapidly accepted 
throughout the East on many different 
crops. Its success is based primarily on 
an adequate water supply within reason- 
able distance, a well designed system and 
its proper use. 
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For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 


HOT-WATER 
TOMATO 
SCALDER 


LANGSENKAMP’S 


—YOUR BEST 
SCALDER BUY! 


HOW IT SAVES 


HOW IT PAYS 


and Whole Kernel! Corns: 


. . . at the present price of coal, 
this saving pays for scalder in a 


| HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION Maintai 


to two more No. 2 cans per hamper. 


highest possible quality. 


CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, @ Less undesirable steam . . 


greater efficiency. 


@ Provides uniform scalding. 
door. 
ott @ Retains all pectin in tomatoes— rich- 
to comfort of peelers . . . provides er color, higher quality. 


MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


.WESTMINSTER MD 
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@ Conveyor readily lifts from hot @ Contributes to sanitation . . . cor- 


water, eliminating loss of oa ners rounded . . . no accumulation 
peo — filling or closing of seeds or foreign particles 


@ Saves maintenance time—conveyor 
lifts easily for thorough cleaning 
and painting. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


227-235 East South St. INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS TO 
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Ray L. Dunlap, whe has been Food 
Technologist for the J. R. Simplot Com- 
pany of Caldwell, Idaho for the past 13 
years, has purchased Eddy’s Custom 
Cannery at Nampa, Idaho. Mr. Dunlap 
will operate under the name of Nampa 
Custom Cannery, and will can and pre- 
pare for freezing all types of foods, He 
will also do food consultation work and 
continue to distribute Nutrilite Food 
Supplement as he has for the past four 
years. 


Notice of a public hearing to consider 
a proposed marketing agreement and 
order for tomatoes grown in Florida was 
issued February 7 by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The hearing, re- 
quested by the Florida Fruit and Vege- 
table Association, has been scheduled to 
begin at 10 a.m., March 7, 1955, in the 
auditorium of the Palm Beach County 
Agricultural Center, West Palm Beach, 
Fla. Terms of the proposed agreement 
and order were worked out by the indus- 
try group requesting the hearing. 


The American Tunaboat Association 
is solicitating its membership for funds 
of more than $1,000,000 with which to 
purchase and operate the plant of the 
West Coast Packing Co. at San Diego, 
Calif. This plant was acquired last year 
by the Van Camp Sea Foods Co. and 
closed. It has a capacity of from 40,000 
to 57,000 cases a day. The Westgate- 
California Packing Co. and the High 
Seas plant of Star-Kist Foods have been 
closed, these being all that are left of 
San Diego’s former list of seven plants. 
If the tuna boat association secures pos- 
session of the West Coast plant it plans 
to pack for the label market. 


The E. L. Davis Canning Company of 
Palmetto, Florida, packers of sweet po- 


tatoes, tomatoes and tomato juice, com-- 


pleted a $19,000.00 program of improve- 
ment prior to the beginning of tomato 
canning operations the middle of last 
month. The improvement program, ac- 
cording to Mr. E. L. Davis, Owner of the 
firm, brings production up to a possible 
1500 cases of tomatoes a day. Mr. Davis 
installed a new filler, a new closing ma- 
chine a continuous cooker, new labeling 
and boxing equipment and a system of 
conveyors to make the tomato line as 
automatic as possible. 
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The Indiana Canners Association will 
have a large display booth at the Famous 
Foods Festival in connection with the 
Indiana Retail Grocers and Meat Dealers 
Association Convention, which will be 
held March 9-13, in the Manufacturers 
Building, State Fair Grounds. The Asso- 
ec ation and Purdue University in addition 
will work together on a daily cooking 
demonstration using canned foods. 


The Campbell Soup Company has an- 
nounced that the tomato soup and juice 
plant, operated at Salisbury, Maryland 
since 1946, will be permanently closed 
down. Management has decided that the 
operation is no longer economically feas- 
ible. 


The Tri-State Marketing Manual, the 
result of a four year study of the mar- 
keting of Tri-State products, is now 
available for distribution. Copies may be 
secured from Dr. David Burns, Depart- 
ment of Economics and Marketing, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, or from the offices 
of the Tri-State Packers Association, 
Easton, Maryland. 


The Real Gold Company of Redlands, 
California, packers of concentrated citrus 
juices, last week presented a $5,000 check 
to the University of Redlands to supple- 
ment the company’s own research acti- 
vities. The University will make a study 
of consumer preferences for the firm. 


Continental Can Company’s consoli- 
dated sales and income both before and 
after income taxes for 1954 established 
new records for the company, according 
to a preliminary statement released 
February 8 by General Lucius D. Clay, 
chairman of the board. The consolidated 
net income of $20,736,899 compared with 
$15,680,953 in 1953, an increase of $5,- 
055,946 or 32 per cent. After preferred 
dividends this was equivalent to $5.52 
per share on 3,646,511 shares outstand- 
ing at December 31, 1954, against $4.29 
per share on 3,458,518 shares at the end 
of 1953. Sales and operating revenues 
amounted to $616,163,898 compared with 
$554,436,982 in 1953, an increase of $61,- 
726,916 or 11 per cent. Net income of 
$40,936,899 before taxes on income, com- 
pared with $31,430,953, an increase of 
$9,505,946 or 30 per cent. A total of 
$20,200,000 was provided for taxes on 
income against $15,750,000 provided for 
the purpose in 1953. 
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Marcus Havey, for the past 14 years 
manager of the Cranberry Canning Plant 
in North Chicago, has been named pro- 
duction manager of all Ocean Spray Can- 
ning Plants in the United States and 
Canada. He will continue to maintain 
headquarters at the North Chicago Office, 


G. F. Fine, a peach grower of Yuba 
City, Calif., and well known in canning 
circles, has been named chairman of the 
Federal Farm Credit Board. 


E. A. Woodard, president of Woodard 
Foods, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., packers 
of private label canned pet. foods and 
horse meat, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Walter Wade, Ph.D., as a 
consultant for the firm’s Duluth, Minn. 
canning plant. Dr. Wade, who will super- 
vise quality control and research, is 
chairman of the Chemistry Department 
of Wisconsin State College at Superior. 
Before joining the college chemistry de- 
partment, Dr. Wade was associated with 
the American Can Company’s research 
laboratory in Maywood, Illinois for ten 
years, during which time he specialized 
in the development of pet foods. 


Six new appointments at General 
Foods’ Central Laboratories, Hoboken, 
New Jersey, have been announced by 
Harvey K. Murer, manager. George C. 
Patton, formerly with Quaker Maid Com- 
pany, becomes section head in product 
and process development; Eric Engel 
comes over from National Dairy Re- 
search to become associate technologist 
in organic chemistry; Barbara Hall, 
formerly with Anheuser Busch Company, 
becomes an assistant technologist in 
product and process development; Otto 
Dykstra, a graduate of Columbia, joins 
G. F. as a junior technologist in statis- 
tics; Felix J. Germino, a graduate of 
Fordham University and William ?’. 
Maresca, a graduate of St. Peter’s Ccl- 
lege, have been appointed junior tech- 
nologists in biochemistry. 


Continental Can’s history-making can 
closing machine, the 423-HCM, will be on 
display and in action at the Pfaudler 
Company booth of the Canners’ Show, 
February 19-23, in Chicago. The ultimate 
in can closing machinery produced to 
date, the 423-HCM is capable of closing 
up to 1,200 cans per minute. The ma- 
chine will actually be run in short dem- 
onstrations at the convention. 
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GRADE STANDARDS FOR FROZEN 
PEAS AND CARROTS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on February 15 issued United States 
Standards for Grades of Frozen Peas and 
Carrots, the first to be formulated for 
this product. 

The standards apply to a mixture con- 
taining 50 per cent or more, by weight, 
of frozen peas and not less than 25 per 
cent, by weight, of diced carrots—a 
product which has been increasingly 
popular in recent years. 

The standards become effective March 
21, 1955. They are essentially the same 
as those proposed by the Department on 
November 17, 1954. 


PESTICIDE TOLERANCES 


The Union Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
poration of New York City, has filed with 
the Commissioner of Food and Drugs, a 
petition for the establishment of the fol- 
lowing tolerances for the combined resi- 
dues of sodium 2,4-dichlorophenoxyethyl 
sulfate (commonly called SES) and its 
break down products, 2, 4-dichlorophenol 
and 2, 4-dichlorophenoxy ethanol: 1. A 
tolerance of 2 parts per million on aspa- 
ragus, radishes, cabbage, lettuce, egg- 
plants, and peppers. 2. A tolerance of 
3 parts per million on field corn, sweet 
corn, and onions. 38. A tolerance of 6 
parts per million on strawberries, pota- 
toes, beans, peanuts, peanut hulls, and 
peanut hay. The petition filed February 
3 (Federal Register February 4) also 
proposed an analytical method for the 
determination of SES and the break- 
down products. 


SALT INCREASES CROP YIELD 


Sodium in the soil produces a marked 
increase in the yield and quality of num- 
erous crops, according to a report re- 
leased Jan. 18 by Dr. Walter P. Morten- 
sen, formerly of the University of Wis- 
consin, now at the Western Washington 
Branch Experiment Station, Puyallup, 
Washington. 

The Mortensen report, the result of re- 
‘earch sponsored by the Salt Institute, 
ncluded findings involving crops grown 
mn hundreds of Wisconsin soil types, in 
sreenhouse and in field tests, and also 
neluded reports of crop yields on soils in 
various sections of the country, generally 
‘ast of the Mississippi River. 

In these experiments salt was used as 
‘ soil amendment, applied to the soil 
eparately, similar to bulk spreading of 
ime, or mixed with prepared plant foods. 

Sodium analyses of 671 soils in Wis- 
consin showed sands and sandy loam 
soils to contain 20 to 25 pounds per acre 
of sodium while salt loam soils contained 
about twice as much. Yield increases due 
to sodium were found in sugar beets, 
oats, barley, and wheat. Other investiga- 
tions reported in this work showed in- 
creases in yield due to sodium in the fol- 
lowing crops: table beets, celery, flat 
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turnips, radishes, rutabaga, buckwheat, 
rye, millet, hay, rape, cabbage, mangels, 
onions, carrots, potatoes, mangel-wurzels, 
lettuce and chicory. 

Other crops, such as asparagus, broc- 
coli, corn, Brussels sprouts, parsley, 
parsnips, peppermint, spinach and toma- 
toes showed no marked benefit. But the 
Mortensen report pointed out that some 
of these crops might have responded to 
sodium slightly if fertilizing materials 
free of sodium had been used, or if grown 
on soils lower in available sodium content. 


OHIO FOOD PROCESSING 
SPECIALIST OUTLINES NEW 
SERVICES AVAILABLE 


At the 8th annual Ohio Vegetable and 
Food Processors Conference, held at 
Ohio State University, February 2 and 
3, Dr. Rees B. Davis, who was recently 
employed as Extension Specialist in 
Vegetables and Fruit Processing, out- 
lined the proposed program to help Ohio 
Canners increase plant efficiency and im- 
prove quality. The program will include 
demonstrations of new processing and 
quality control methods with interested 
canners. Assistance in improving plant 
efficiency will include plant layout, the 
use of labor saving devices and equip- 
ment, materials handling and a uniform 
system of records and their interpreta- 
tion. 


The Quality Control Program will 
cover equipment, methods and interpre- 
tation of results; type and value of qual- 
ity control records; in-plant control 
methods; relation of raw products to 
finished product grades, and the inter- 
pretation of F.D.A. and U.S.D.A. Stand- 
ards and regulations. 


An industry wide sanitation program 
will be available to the industry, and 
new development in processing machin- 
ery, chemical residues and additives. Pro- 
cessing procedures for new products, will 
be covered automatically. Also, con- 
siderable attention will be given to waste 
disposal, a major problem of Ohio can- 
ners, as in other areas. 


Dr. Davis’ amibitious program will be 
carried out through personal contact with 
canners of the state through demonstra- 
tions, group lectures, bulletins and news 
letters. 


Poultry canned or used in canning dur- 
ing December totaled 19,379,000 pounds, 
compared with 17,201,000 pounds in 
December 1953 and the 1948-52 average 
of 13,513,000 pounds, the Crop Reporting 
Board U.S.D.A. has announced. 


The quantity of poultry certified under 
Federal inspection during December 
totaled 128,719,000 pounds compared with 
111,052,000. Of this total 18,889,000 
were for canning and 109,830,000 pounds 
were eviscerated for sale. During Decem- 
ber 1953, 16,893,000 pounds were for 
canning and 94,159,000 pounds were evis- 
cerated for sale. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Eugene M. O'Neill, veteran canned 
foods broker of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, and one of the most beloved men 
in the industry, passed away in a local 
hospital January 29, following an illness 
of several years. Until recently, however, 
he visited the office at intervals and kept 
in close touch with the business bearing 
his name. He was in his 77th year when 
death came. 


Mr. O’Neill began his business career 
at the age of 17, when he joined the staff 
of the wholesale grocery firm of the 
Frank B. Peterson Co. Later he went 
with Haas Bros., another old-time whole- 
sale house, and then engaged in business 
on his own account. His business: loca- 
tion at 112 Market St. was within a short 
distance of these two firms, so his envi- 
able career was spent within a small area 
of the colorful city in which he was born. 
His wife Martha H. O’Neill passed away 
several years ago. 


At the time of his passing, Mr. O’Neill 
was exclusive sales agent for the San 
Jose Canning Co. and the F. G. Wool 
Packing Co., Inc., both of San Jose, firms 
he had served for many years. A vet- 
eran broker, he was known to the trade 
throughout the nation for his wide 
knowledge of the industry, attention to 
details, deep sense of honor and insist- 
ence on the right. He will be missed by 
a host of friends. 


Isham (Ike) Mulree, 53, who operated 
the Hamlin Canning Company, Hamlin, 
New York, from 1924 to 1944, died sud- 
denly of a heart attack on January 26. 
Mr. Mulree sold the canning plant to 
Abraham Lustig, Ine., of Brockport, in 
1944. He had a host of friends through- 
out the state in the food business. 


Ernest G. Weimer, 68, of Chicago, re- 
tired special sales representative for 
American Can Company, died last month 
after a brief illness. Mr. Weimer started 
his long Canco career in 1913, and spent 
the greater part of his service in the 
Chicago office sales force handling the 
sale of meat cans. He retired in 1950, but 
remained in a consulting capacity until 
November 30, 1953. 


J. Howd Phelps, 63 year old President 
of Phelps Can Company, Baltimore and 
Weirton, West Virginia, died suddenly of 
a heart attack on Monday, February 14, 
at his home in Weirton. The Phelps Can 
Company has long specialized in evap- 
orated and condensed milk cans and Mr. 
Phelps had headed the firm as President 
since the death of his father some years 
ago. 
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EQUIPMENT 
AND 
SUPPLIES 


CANCO APPOINTS 
A. 0. MORKISH 
GENERAL MANAGER 


Alfred O. Morkish has been appointed 
general manager of the American Can 
Company’s closing machine department, 
succeeding R. M. Roberts who was re- 
cently named head of the firms “New 
Products” department. Morkish, who had 
been assistant general manager of the 
department, began his career with Canco 
in 1930 as a mechanical assistant in the 
equipment department. In 1942 he was 
appointed assistant manager of the St. 
Louis torpedo factory operated by 
Canco’s wartime subsidiary, The Amer- 
torp Corporation. 
in 1945. Following the war’s end, Morkish 
returned to the equipment department in 


New York as assistant to the manager 


of the closing machine division. 


LEASING PLANS FOR 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
ANNOUNCED 


Two new low-cost leasing plans for its 
complete line of industrial trucks have 
been announced by The Elwell-Parker 
Electric Company, Cleve’and 3, Ohio. 


The first of the plans is the straight 
lease type which features two alternate 
options with the same lease rate applied 
to each. In one, a company may lease 
with an option to renew on a reasonable 
basis after expiration, and in the other, 
a user may lease with an option to pur- 
chase the equipment at the fair market 
value at expiration. A combination of 
both options is likewise possible. 


Under the second basic plan, Elwell- 
Parker offers a lease plan with option 
to buy for one dollar. This plan is sim- 
ilar in operation to the straight lease 
type, but offers an alternate option to 
buy the equipment at expiration for the 
nominal sum of one dollar. 


Any of the aforementioned lease plans 
are available on three or five year terms, 
with other periods available in certain 
cases. Monthly payment schedules can 
be arranged in one of two ways: as 
equal payments throughout the term of 
the lease. If desired, an accelerated 
schedule of monthly payments can be 
arranged to permit high initial payments 
in the early part of the lease, these to 
diminish as the time period of the lease 
progresses. In no case is a down pay- 
ment required. 

Additional information from The Com- 
pany at 4205 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 3. 
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He became manager 


FMC ACQUIRES CHAIN BELTS 
CANNING MACHINERY LINES 


Food Machinery and Chemical Cor- 
poration has acquired the food canning 
machinery business of Chain Belt Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for an un- 
disclosed sum. The announcement was 
made February 10th by both companies. 


Included in the transaction are patent 
rights, trade-marks, tools, and drawings, 
as well as parts and finished inventory 
covering Chain Belt’s Micro Film Dea- 
erator; Roto-Brush Can Cleaner and 
Drier; Steam Blancher; Agi-Tort Steri- 
lizer; Thermo-Roto Heater, Cooler and 
Can Turner; and Continuous Juice Steri- 
lizer. The Chain Belt Vacuum Dehy- 
drator is not included in this acquistion 
of products. 


According to FMC officials, the acqui- 
sition will serve to round out the exten- 
sive lines of food preparation and pro- 
cessing equipment produced by FMC’s 
Canning Machinery Division at its major 
plants in San Jose, California, and 
Hoopeston, Illinois. 


TOTAL GLASS CONTAINER 
SHIPMENTS OFF 


Domestic shipments of new glass con- 
tainers by the 43 glass company mem- 
bers of the Glass Container Manufac- 
turers Institute, Inc., representing ap- 
proximately 95 percent of the industry, 
totaled 16.7 billion in 1954, according to 
an announcement by R. L. Cheney, 
GCMI’s director of marketing. This com- 
pares with the 1953 all time peak of 17.1 
billion units, a decline of 2.8 percent. 


An analysis of the GCMI figures. 
veals that shipments of glass containers 
for the packaging of food products 
reached a new high of 50.1 million gross 
in 1954 compared with 49.2 million gross 
in 1953, an increase of about two percent. 

Gains in the food field were particu- 
larly significant, Mr. Chaney pointed out, 
beeause food is by far the largest of the 
fcur major end uses for glass containers 
—foods, beverages, drugs and cosmetics, 
and chemicals. Shipments of glass con- 
tainers to food processors comprised 43 
percent of total industry shipments last 
year. 


Shipments of milk bottles totaled 2.8 
million gross in 1954, compared with 3.4 
million in 1953. Beer bottle shipments 
were off 13 percent in 1954 from 11.6 mil- 
lion gross to 10.0, 70 percent of all pack- 
aged beer was glass-packed last year. 
1954 shipments of returnable soft drink 
bottles totaled 6.3 million gross compared 
with the inflated peak of 9.0 million 
shipped in 1953. Shipments of non- 
returnable, no-deposit bottles for soft 
drinks totaled 851,000 gross in 1954 com- 
pared with 892,000 gross in 1953, an in- 
crease of 6.6 percent. 
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CALENDAR 
OF 


EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 22-24, 1955 — Technical 
School for Pickle and Kraut Manufac- 
turers, Kellogg Center, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 


MARCH 4-5, 1955—vIRGINIA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia. 


MARCH 8, 9, 1955 — PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Second Annual 
Canners Workshop, Yorktowne Hotel, 
York, Pennsylvania. 


MARCH 9, 1955—TRI-STATE PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales Clinic, Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


MARCH 10, 1955 — WISCONSIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales Con- 
ference, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 


MARCH 10-11, 1955—tTRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MARCH 10-11, 1955—ozARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual Convention, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Missouri. 


MARCH 13-16, 1955 — NATIONAL 
FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION, National As- 
sociation of Frozen Food Packers & Na- 
tional Wholesale Frozen Food Distribu- 
tors, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


MARCH 25-26, 1955—UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 43rd Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 28-29, 1955—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 51st Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara. 


MAY 138, 14, 1955 — PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fourth Annual 
Sales Clinic, Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pennsylvania. 


MAY 15-18, 1955 — UNITED STATES 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION — An- 
nual Convention and Exposition, Miami 
Beach, Florida. 


JUNE 20, 21, 22, 1955—GROcERY MANU- 
FACTURERS OF AMERICA, Mid-Year Meet- 
ing, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia. 


NOVEMBER 16, 17, 18, 1955—GROCERY 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA, 47th Annual! 
Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 
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Frozen Vegetable Stocks Well Below 
Last Year’s Level, Fruits Slightly Higher 


Frozen vegetable stocks as of January 
31, aecording to a February 15 report 
of the Agricultural Marketing Service, 
USDA, at 578.2 million pounds, were 
well below the 631.1 million pounds held 
on January 31, 1954, although consider- 
‘ably above the 457 million pound, 5 year, 
1950-54 average for that date. Stocks 
of frozen peas, the most important 
frozen vegetable item at 100.8 million 
pounds were not only well below last 
year’s level of 132.2 million pounds, but 
also below the 5 year average, 106.4 
million pounds. Other important vege- 


table items below both last year’s ‘level © 


and the 5 year average level are frozen 
spinach at 19.4 million pounds compared 
with 39.8 million pounds last year and a 
30.3 million pound 5 year average. 
Frozen broccoli at 28.1 million pounds 
was off sharply from the 48.9 million 
pounds held last January 31 and slightly 
below the 5 year average level of 31.2 
million pounds. Frozen cauliflower at 
12.1 million pounds dropped from 22.6 
million pounds last year and a 14.5 mil- 
lion pound average. Froken pumpkin 
and squash at 9,1 million pounds, com- 
pared with 11.2 million pounds last Jan- 
uary 31 and a 9.8 million pound average. 
Asparagus at 11.7 million pounds was 
ol) from the 13.5 million pounds held 
last year but higher than the 9.6 million 
pound average. 


ima beans, corn, snap beans and brus- 
s.. sprout stocks all exceeded both last 
you's levels and the 5 year average. 
Corn at 83.8 million pounds compared 
“ h 70.6 million pounds last year and a 
million pound five year average. 
! aas at 94.9 million pounds compared 
\-h 85.4 million pounds last year and 
’ year average of 69 million pounds. 
ap beans at 67.6 million pounds com- 
ved with last year’s 60 million pounds 
d the 5 year average 44.7 million 
unds. Brussels sprouts at 28.9 million 
unds were up from the 25.1 million 
unds held last year and the 16.5 mil- 
‘n pound 5 year average. 
During the month of January, frozen 
‘egetable stocks decreased by 71 million 
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pounds compared with 73 million pounds 
last January and an average January de- 
crease of 50 million pounds. It should 
be noted however, that the December 
decrease of 53 million pounds of frozen 
vegetables was sharply higher than the 
18 million pound decrease experienced in 
December 1953. The November decrease 
of 21 million pounds was also greater 
than a 15 million pound decrease in Nov- 
ember 1953. For the 3 month period, 
November, December and January, 
frozen vegetables decreased by 145 mil- 
lion pounds compared with 106 million 
pounds for the prior season. 


FRUITS—January 31 stocks of frozen 
fruit at 347.1 million pounds’ were 
slightly higher than the 328 million 
pounds held last January 31, but con- 
siderably higher than the 5 year 1950- 
54 average holdings of 288.8 million 
pounds for that date. Frozen straw- 
berries, however, the most important 
frozen fruit item ran contrary to the 
total. January 31 stocks of 93.2 million 
pounds compared with 105 million 
pounds last January 31, but was still 
considerably higher than the 5 year aver- 
age figure of 82.3 million pounds. Frozen 
blackberries at 11.7 million pounds was 
the only other frozen fruit item below 
last year’s level, 14 million pounds, but 
still higher than the 5 year average of 
10.3 million pounds. Frozen blueberries 
probably shows the greatest percentage 
gain of any of the frozen fruit items. 
January 31 stocks of 24.5 million pounds 
is sharply higher than the 13.6 million 
pounds held same date last year and the 
14.3 million pound 5 year average. 
Frozen apples at 36 million pounds are 
also considerably higher than the 29.4 
milion pounds held last year and the 
28.5 million pound 5 year average. Cher- 
ries at 49.5 million pounds are just 
slightly higher than last year’s level of 
48.2 million pounds and the 46.3 million 
pound average. Peaches also at 27.4 
million pounds are just slightly above 
last year’s level of 24 million pounds 
and the 5 year average of 21.3 million 
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Red Raspberry stocks at 31.3 


pounds. 
million pounds are up appreciably over 
last year’s level of 26.1 million pounds 
and the 5 year average of 23.3 million 
pounds. 


Frozen fruit stocks are decreasing pro- 
portionately with the increase in pack 
compared with last year. During Jan- 
uary there was a decrease of 31 million 
pounds compared with 28 million pounds 
and an average of 25 million pounds. 
Total decrease during November, Decem- 
ber and January was 69 million pounds 
compared with 62 million pounds last 
year. 


On January 31 there were 20.2 mil- 
lion gallons of frozen orange juice con- 
centrate compared with 19 million gal- 
lons last January 31 and a 5 year aver- 
age of 10.7 million gallons. The pack 
is progressing, according to the report, 
at a rate slightly below last year, but 
considerably above the 5 year average 
rate. During January, stocks increased 
by 6 million gallons compared with 7 
million gallons last year and an average 
of 3 million gallons for the month of 
January. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Steadier Trend To Market—Citrus Escapes 
Freeze—Better Call For Beans—Tomatoes 
Tight and Strong—Await New Pack Spinach 
Prices—Cocktail Concessions For Early Ship- — 
ment Prior To Inventory Tax Date——Peaches 
Firm—Apricot Stocks Light—Tuna Steadier 
——Salmon Extremely Light—Moderate 
Demand For Sardines. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., February 17, 1955. 


THE SITUATION—A firm>r price 
position is apparent in many sections of 
the canned food market in this area. 
This, however, does not mean that ad- 
vances are in order. The move is traced 
entirely to a steadier trend brought 
about by smaller stocks and a broaden- 
ing trade. Some buyers are showing a 
desire to improve their inventory posi- 
tion, apparently realizing that some 
shortages will be apparent before the 
end of the current canning marketing 
year. This is looked for in many fish 
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items, some fruits and also a number 
of vegetables. The latter will comprise 
largely tomatoes and tomato products. 
With this tightness there is now develop- 
ing a better call for corn and string 
beans, where prices are at the low of the 
year and the supply in both instances 
unusually heavy. 


SOUTHERN FREEZE—Temperatures 
dipped down into the low twenties in 
Southern Florida and the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas over last weekend. Some 
damage is reported on Florida beans, 
but citrus in both Florida and the Rio 
Grande Valley apparently escaped with 
little damage. Fortunately the cold wave 
was short lived. Citrus can stand tem- 
peratures down to about 26 and even 
below that for a short time. The big 
freeze in the Rio Grande Valley in 
January 1951 lasted 5 days, and for all 
practical purposes completely destroyed 
the citrus business there. This year the 
trees planted at that time are coming 
into bearing and the citrus industry is 
well on its way to recovery ...a close 
eall. 


Florida citrus canners withdrew over 
the weekend, but came back into the 
market the first of the week with higher 
prices. Orange juice was generally 
quoted at $1.02% to $1.05 for 2’s; $2.25 
to $2.30 for 46 oz., with blended at .95 
to .97% for 2s and $2.05 to $2.10 for 
46 oz. Grapefruit juice was listed at 
87% to .90 for 2s and $1.85 to $1.95 
for 46 oz. All prices f.o.b. 


STRING BEANS—An Eastern fea- 
tured brand canner reported that there 
has developed quite a demand for this 
pack, due to the price attractiveness as 
compared with offerings in the fresh 
markets. At the same time other canners 
noted improvement in other string bean 
packs. They attribute the better call to 
the tightening supply markets for toma- 
toes, peas and a number of other veg- 
etable packs. 

Prices were quite steady for these 
beans, with indications that the low 
point of the market may have been 
reached. French style beans were priced 
f.o.b. Tri-State cannery shipment point 
at $1.05 for 8 oz., $1.60 for 303s, and 
$8.25 for 10s. For round pod green 
stringless beans extra standard cuts 
were offered at $1.25 for 303s, while 2%s 
were quoted at $2.00. For 10s, standard 
cuts the asking schedule was $6.25 per 
doz., f.o.b. 

Recent cold weather in Florida is be- 
lieved to have reduced crop prospects 
while there appeared to be less market 
sales pressure from other points. 


TOMATOES — Buyers are realizing 
that the supply situation in the East is 
tightening and recent heavy purchases 
for the account of chains and large super 
markets just about put the finish to im- 
portant surplus offerings. One large 
Eastern canner had only one size can 
offerings, 1s at $1.00. There were a few 


others who offered 303s, around $1.30, 
but subject to sellers confirmation on all 
sales. Mid-West and California markets 
were also very firm. Meanwhile, recent 
cold weather which spread through the 
extreme south apparently cut prospects. 
This was followed by a reduction in sell- 
ers offerings. 


MIXED VEGETABLES—Some East- 
ern canners stated that there has been 
quite a pick-up in trade volume in this 
pack, especially the fresh mixed quali- 
ties. There were offerings of 303s out 
of Maryland at $1.40 and 10s at $7.75 per 
doz. f.o.b. Here also buyers are under- 
stood to be turning to this pack in view 
of the tightness of other vegetable items. 


SPINACH — While there has been 
some prices quoted on new pack spinach 
in the frozen markets, there has been no 
schedule set so far on the canned prod- 
uct. There were offerings of the Ozarks 
1954 pack at $1.60 for 2%s, while a few 
canners were naming a basis around 
$1.65 for shipment out of the Tri-States. 
California canners are well sold, but 
there continued to be a few lots available 
of 10s at $4.50, f.o.b. 


PEAS — This is another pack that is 
running to the short side, especially for 
10s for the institutional trades. For 
standard 3 sieve Alaska 303’s, f.o.b. 
Maryland and Pennsylvania factories, 
the going market price was $1.25 per 
doz. and for 4 sieve $1.15 while ungraded 
standard were quoted at $1.10 with some 
sellers refusing to offer at less than 
$1.12% per doz. 

Only a few offerings of sweets were 
noted from New York State. For these 
the asking prices were firm. Extra stand- 
ard ungraded was quoted at $1.35 per 
doz. f.o.b. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—Sellers are now 
offering for shipment on or before March 
7, 1955, the date that the California 
State warehouse tax becomes effective, 
carload quantities of fruit cocktail, fancy 
in extra heavy syrup 2%s at $3.35, and 
choice at $3.25. For 303s, fancy in extra 
heavy syrup, the market was $2.15 and 
choice $2.10, while fancy in extra heavy 
syrup 8 oz. was $1.25, f.o.b. cannery. 

A leading Nationally advertised brand 
and featured seller announced that buy- 
ers who will arrange for shipments prior 
to the close of business as of February 
28, 1955 will be allowed to deduct from 
the price list at the time of billing 7% 
cents on 2%s, 5 cents on 303s, and 
2% cents on Buffet sizes, per doz. 

Meanwhile, stocks of this fruit are re- 
ported as limited and that the only pres- 
sure is resulting from this feature. 


PEACHES—tThere is reported to be 
quite a move on among California can- 
ners to contract for supplies for 1955 
fruits. All sorts of deals are reported 
to be underway with growers and in 
some instances special financing is being 
arranged by canners, so as to meet their 
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requirements. 

Meanwhile, the spot markets were very 
firm, with choice sliced 303s, held at $1.75 
to $1.80 per doz. f.o.b., while 24s were 
around $2.70 per doz. f.o.b. The trade is 
studying this pack position closely es- 
pecially any moves that may be made to 
get buyers to obtain stocks ahead of the 
State tax imposition. There is not he- 
lieved to be much unsold supply on hand 
at this time. 


APRICOTS—Oceasionally offerings 
velop in carload lots, but as a rule busi- 
ness is passing in relatively small quanti- 
ties for the unsold stocks are light. For 
halves unpeeled, choice in heavy syrup, 
was quoted at $3.20, for 24s, $2.05 for 
303s, standard 303s, in light syrup 
$1.77% and fancy in water 8 oz. at 
$1.22%. All per doz. f.o.b. cannery. Of- 
ferings of whole peeled and unpeeled 
were very light. 


TUNA FISH — A steadier position 
was noted in the offerings of Japanese 
tuna, both white and light meat halves, 
with stocks here rather light. The best 
offerings on halves, white meat, ex-ware- 
house New York was reported around 
$12.50 per case and light meat at $10.50 
per case. The trade is giving close at- 
tention to the position of domestic tuna, 
especially around San Diego, California, 
where a number of clipper boats are re- 
ported tied up with heavy cargoes of 
light meat tuna awaiting processing. 
These apparently will not be unloaded 
until fishermen and canners agree on a 
price for the coming season. At the mo- 
ment, they are reported to be wide apart. 
Domestic pack, fancy, whitemeat, halves 
f.o.b. California shipping point was re- 
ported available at $14.00 per case, with 
nationally advertised brands running as 
high as $16.25 per case f.o.b. shipping 
point. Light meat halves were quoted at 
$11.25 to $11.50 per case f.o.b. 


SALMON—Trade attention is centered 
in the promotion and the publicity that 
is being given to National Salmon Week 
scheduled to get underway February 23 
of this year. 

Probably not in years have offerings 
of salmon in the wholesale markets, of 
Alaskan packs, been so small. One large 
West Coast factory offered only red 
fancy sockeye 1s tall at $28.00 and halves 
at $16.50, along with Alaska chums 
halves at $9.50, all subject to sellers 
confirmation. There were some offerin.zs 
of Puget Sound at $16.50 per case for 
halves, f.o.b. 

Meanwhile, the demand, while better, 
is not as large as many interests antici- 
pated at this season of the year. 


SARDINES — While there was firi1- 
ness to Maine sardine offerings at $7.0 
per case f.o.b. cannery for keyless qua’- 
ters, there is only a moderate deman1. 
In some instances, this schedule was 1 °?- 
ported as open to moderate price sha'l- 
ing. Supplies at consigned markets wee 
estimated as ample to meet current tra:ie 
needs. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Buyers Waiting For Convention — Orange 
Juice Packers Withdrawn—Selling Anxiety 
Noted In Some Fruits, ‘‘Tax Day’’ Partially 
Responsible — Shading In Applesauce — 
Tomatoes and Products Strongest Items On 
List—Peas Steady To Strong— 
Salmon Closely Held. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., February 17, 1955. 


THE SITUATION—Trading has not 
improved to any apparent degree as 
Chicago buyers are stubbornly clinging 
to their theory that it’s better to buy a 
little bit at a time. Besides all of the 
nation’s canners will be here shortly and 
the average buyer always feels someone 
will be in the mood to do a little trad- 
ing. As the market is shaping up re- 
cently it may be just what happens after 
all but then only time will tell. 


There has been considerable evidence 
this week of weakness in certain fruit 
items or at least evidence of an anxiety 
to sell. California cocktail canners re- 
duced prices on cocktail using the ap- 
proaching tax day in that state as the 
reason for special allowances. Canners 


in the Northwest have shown an inclina- 
tion to do some sharp trading on certain 
berry and cherry items and there has 
also been some trading on prune plums 
to a lessor extent. All of this is not 
building confidence among trade buyers 
although the major fruits such as Cling 
peaches, pears and apricots are still 
holding firm. Cold weather in Florida 
and sales which have been exceeding the 
pack has canners there in a dither and 
most of them have withdrawn on orange 
juice with every indication prices, at 
least on orange juice, will take a stiff 
step upward. As far as canned fish is 
concerned a buyer can trade on tuna but 
he has to pay the price on salmon and 
then is lucky if he can find some items. 
Tomatoes and tomato products lead the 
way in the vegetable field with every- 
thing very firm. Catsup is very strong 
and Chicago buyers can no longer find 
any California canners with paste to sell 
and very little if any puree to offer. 
These are the items the trade here will 
be looking for when the convention gets 
under way. 


CITRUS—AIl of a sudden buyers here 
found they could no longer buy natural 
orange juice at $2.15 or $2.20 as most 
of the industry had withdrawn from the 
market. At present, $2.25 would be the 
bottom but a general market is not evi- 


dent with so many canners off the mar- 
ket. Competitive bidding between can- 
ners and freezers plus excellent sales 
and then a wave of cold frosty weather 
in the sunshine state are the reasons for 
it all. Grapefruit juice is still offered 
as this is written at $1.85 but may be 
effected by conditions surrounding 
orange juice. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—Sales are 
being made here right along at original 
opening prices on pears of $3.50 for 2%s 
choice and $12.65 for tens with no indi- 
cations of any change at the moment. 
However, there has been plenty of trad- 
ing on certain sizes and grades of sweet 
cherries and some berries. Apparently, 
those canners with goods to sell and a 
little long are getting anxious to move 
additional merchandise. Total packs do 
not indicate any burdensome surplus but 
these items haven’t been moving as they 
should and has resulted in price shading. 
There has also been rumors of slight 
price concession on prune plums too but 
so far there is little in the way of con- 
crete evidence. 


COCKTAIL—Although cocktail ap- 
pears to be in a strong position statis- 
tically, tax day in California does have 
it’s effect on canner’s thinking. As a 
result, the industry this week announced 


TOMATO 
| HAMPERS 


Portsmouth 
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5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers 
are made of selected hardwoods 
for added durability and long 
life. Supplied with Plastex or 
Cellu-san treatment if desired. 


Write or phone for full information 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Phone EXport 7-0744 


Virginia 


FINE LABELS 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS — 


GAMSE LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 


GAMSE BLDG., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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allowances of 10¢ on 2%s, 5e on 303s 
and 2%e on eight ounce on anything 
shipped before March 7th. As this is 
written these allowances apply only in 
the case of the independents as packers 
of nationally advertised brands have not 
followed suit. 


APPLESAUCE—The applesauce mar- 
ket is not as strong as it was and prices 
are down slightly. One canner of an 
advertied brand shaded prices 10c a 
dozen on No. 300 glass for a limited 
period only but such action did not help 
the market. Fancy sauce in tin can be 
purchased at $1.35 for 303s and $7.75 
for tens although some canners are still 
holding at $1.40. Sales are not what 
they were and may account for the 
change. 


TOMATOES—Standard tomatoes are 
now selling here at $1.40 for 303s and 
$2.25 for 2%s with the latter item just 
about extinct. Extra standard goods 
are offered at $1.50 to $1.60 for 3038s 
and there are no 2s listed. Tens are 
holding at $8.75 and unsold stocks are 
available in limited quantities only. It’s 
a strong market and judging by the 
stocks available for sale it should stay 
that way. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Strong all the 
way and there is nothing in sight that 
might change the trend. California 
tomato paste in tens is sold up and 
tomato puree from the same area is fast 
reaching the same situation. Fancy 1.06 
puree sold here this week at $7.00 with 
1.07 at $8.00 and very little is offered. 
Catsup is bringing $1.65 for 14 oz. extra 
standard and supplies are growing more 
limited all the time. Fancy juice is listed 
at $2.35 to $2.40 for 46 oz. and $1.20 
to $1.25 for 2s and the market is firm. 


PEAS—Prices continue steady and 
standards continue hard to find. Can- 
ners in Wisconsin are in an excellent 
stock position and should come into the 
new pack with very little in the way of 
a carryover. Fancy three sieve Alaskas 
are moving at $1.65 for 303s and $9.25 
for tens while fancy ungraded sweets 
are selling at $1.50 and $8.25. Standard 
four sieve Alaskas are listed at $1.20 
for 303s and $6.75 for tens if they can 
be found. 


SALMON—Unsold supplies of salmon 
are very closely held, particularly in the 
ease of reds and pinks and prices are 
very strong. Red talls are quoted at 
$28.00 to $29.00 but prices don’t mean 
too much as it’s more of a question of 
finding the goods. Pinks are a thing of 
the past and a buyer either has what 
he needs or he will do without. One of 
those cases where a hand to mouth buy- 
ing policy is not going to break any 
sales records for the distributor. The 
searcity of pinks has helped the sale of 
chums and prices are at $16.00 for talls 
and $9.50 for halves although some fac- 
tors have pushed prices on the former 
size up to $16.50. Puget Sound sockeyes 
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seem to be in ample supply and are gen- 
erally quoted at $17.00 for hand packed 
halves. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Pack Figures Not Comparable With Prior 

Years—Special Early Shipping Allowances 

On Cocktail—Slight Concessions In Pears— 

Interest In Pineapple Juice—Blue Lake Bean 

Concession Extended—Tomato List In Good 

Shape—Salmon Demand Strong—Holding 
Down Tuna Output. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., February 17, 1955. 


PACK SUMMARY—The_ Canners 
League of California has brought out 
its 1954 summary of California Fruit 
and Vegetable packs, supplementing its 
recent release in which more than 94 
per cent of the pack statistics were re- 
leased. The California canned fruits 
for 1954 not previously released are: 
Applesauce, 893,146 cases; and “Other 
Fruits,” 496,275 cases, all on a converted 
basis of 24 No. 2% tins. Included in the 
pack of “Other Fruits” are Apples, 
Grapes, Plums, Prunes in Syrup, Nec- 
tarines and Rhubarb. 

The California canned vegetables 
packs for 1954 not previously released 
are: Green Beans, 1,265,172 cases; car- 
rots, 178,837; and “Other Vegetables”, 
1,908,355, all shown in actual cases. The 
pack of “Other Vegetables” includes 
Artichokes, Beets, Brussels Sprouts, 
Celery, Cauliflower, Lima Beans, Onions, 
Peas, Peas and Carrots, Vegetables for 
Salad, White Potatoes, Sweet Potatoes, 
Yams, Pumpkin, Hominy, Dried Beans 
and Dried Peas. The pack of Dried 
Beans, Dried Peas and Hominy included 
in the listing “Other Vegetables” 
amounted to about 733,000 cases. It was 
set forth in the report that vegetable 
pack totals in actual cases for the year 
are not fully comparable with the prior 
years 1950-1953 since some changes have 
been made in case sizes. 

The pack for the year of fruits and 
vegetables amounted to a total of 78,- 
482,468 cases, made up of 35,475,143 
cases of fruits and 43,007,325 cases of 
vegetables. The statistics are in detail 
with pack figures listed by can sizes 
throughout. 


COCKTAIL—While the movement of 
fruit cocktail has been steady and quite 
heavy, some interests have been making 
efforts to speed up deliveries before the 
end of the present tax year. To this 
end special shipping allowances have 
been made by quite a few canners on 
most items in the list. Some of the 
larger canners of featured lines have 
stepped into the picture and one of these 
is offering a special shipping allowance 
on all its featured brands of 7% cents 
a dozen on No. 2\%s, 5 cents on No. 303 
and 2% on buffet. This is on orders 
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invoiced and shipped prior to the close 
of business February 28. Some others 
have gone a step further and included 
the No. 10 size in their offers. The out- 
put of fruit cocktail in 1954 was well 
above that of recent years. 


PEARS—Pears is another item in the 
California fruit list on which a very 
large pack was made last year, the out- 
put being just a little less than double 
the pack of 1953. This fruit is selling 
close to the opening prices made last 
fall and there has been a good movement 
but here and there slight concessions 
from lists are noted. Most of the sales 
of late of No. 2%s are reported at $3.90 
for fancy, $3.50 for choice and $3.15 
for standard. 


PINEAPPLE—The recent reductions 
in pineapple juice prices have resulted 
in increased interest in this item, making 
it more competitive with citrus and to- 
mato juices. Most canners are now 
quoting No. 2 at $1.00, No. 211 at 72% 
cents, 46-ounce at $2.12% and No. 10 
at $4.40. Some rather heavy stocks are 
being maintained on the mainland by 
leading canners in order that deliveries 
can be made promptly. 


BEANS—Some canners who recently 
came out with the offer of 10 cases free 
with every shipment of 5-sieve and 6- 
sieve cut Blue Lake green beans made 
before the end of February with all 
orders of 100 cases, have since come out 
with an offer to extend this to all green 
beans in this size container. An inter- 
esting increase in shipments has been 
noted. 


TOMATOES—Tomato juice has been 
moving quite freely of late, with the 1954 
pack almost two million cases less than 
the pack of 1953 and almost three mil- 
lion cases less than that of 1952 and 
1951. The entire tomato list is in good 
shape with last year’s pack of tomatoes 
smaller than any since 1950. There is 
a good demand for tomato puree and 
tomato paste, with prices on most items 
showing an advance over last year’s 
opening. 


SALMON—The demand for canned 
salmon continues strong with some items 
in the list quite closely sold up. Occa- 
sionally one hears of a sale of Alaska 
red salmon at less than $28.00 for No. 1 
talls, but such transactions are now few 
and far between. Most offerings are at 
$29.00 sand featured brands sell up to 
$29.50 when available. Medium red fish 
are largely priced at $24.00 to $25.00, 
with halves at $15.00 to $16.00. Puget 
Sound sockeyés are in good supply, with 
halves priced quite generally at $17.00. 


TUNA—tThe canned tuna market is 
showing rather more strength than for 
some time, with canners holding down 
the output quite sharply. California sar- 
dines are offered quite freely, the pack 
having been the largest in several years. 
Featured brands are moving at $7.00- 
$7.60 for 1-lb. ovals in tomato sauce and 
at $5.00-$5.50 for No. 1 tall in brine. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Nominal 
BEANS, SrkincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02............ 1.00-1.05 
1.45-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., & 02. -90-.95 
1.10-1.25 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., Cut, -Gr., No. 303........ .95-1.00 
No. 10 6 :25-6 :50 
New York 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.50-2.75 
2.25 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.25 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, No. 303.......... 1.474% 
No. 10 7.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308..........1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, wax, 
1.55-1.60 
WISCONSIN 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308....2.50-2.55 
13.50-13.75 
12.25-12.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308...... 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
1.35-1.45 
7.00-8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308.........cccccc 1.25 
6.00-6.25 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1,.20-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
Std. Cut, No, 3038........... 9521.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.75 
No. 10 8.75 
1.45-1.50 
5 sv. 1.25-1.30 
N.W. Blue Lake 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, No. 308.......... 1.97% 
No. 10 10.75 
Texas, Std. Cut, No. 3038.............. 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
MIDWEST 


Fey. Tiny Gr., No. 


Sm. Gr., No. 303 95 
No. 10 12.00 
Fey. Gr. & Wh., No. 1.60 
No. 10 9.50 
Til-STATES 
Kcy., Tiny Gr., No. 308...... 2.40-2.45 
Small +000 95 
1.75 
. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 303......1.35 
TS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 3038s....1.00-1.05 
y., Sliced No. 303........... 1.15-1.20 
W'SCONSIN 
1.1714-1.20 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
No, 4.25-4.75 
303 .90 
N o. 10 3.50-3.75 
Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 303s..1.05-1.10 
Sliced 3038s 1,25 
xas, Fey., Sl., No. 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
C..ROTS 
is., Fancy, Diced, 
-95-1.10 
\., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
( iN— 
ARYLAN»+ 
’.K. Gold., Fey., No. 8 oz... .90-.95 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 7.00 
1.00-1.05 
No. 10 « 6.50 
Shoe Peg, Fey., No. 308......1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
C.S. Gold, Fey., No.. 303......1.20-1.30 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std., No. 808 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.00 


No. 10 

MIDWEST 
1.2214-1.25 
12 oz. vac. . -1.2214-1.30 

6.00-7.00 

Std., No. 303 1.00 

C.S., Gold., Fey., No. 303.. 

NO. BOG 1.05-1.15 
No. 10 7.00-7.75 

Std., No. 303 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 6.50 

Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 02z......... 90 
No. 303 1.32% 
No. 10 7.75 

C.S. Fey., 8 oz 95° 
1.40-1.42% 
8.25-8.75 

PEAS 


MARYLAND ALASKAS 


No. 308, Ex. Std., 2 sv....... 1.50-1.55 
1.40 
7.50 
4 sv. 1,.25-1.30 
1.15-1.20 


No. 10 .... 
MARYLAND SWEETS 


4 sv. 8.75 
Ex. Std., Ungr., 8 02... -85-.90 
No. 303 1.30 
Std., NO. 1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
Fey., 2 sv., 8 4021.45 
2.00-2.15 
_ No. 10 12.50 
1.05-1.10 
..1.60-1.65 
9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std.. 2 sv., 8 0%. 
No. 303 1.65 
Ex. Std., .90-.921% 
No. 303 -1.40-1.45 
No. 10 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
7.00-7.25 
Std., 4 sv., No. 303. .20-1.25 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
1.00 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
No. 10 8.00 
Fey., Ung., No. 
No. 10 7.75-8.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308 ...... 1.60-1.65 
Ex. Std., 4 sv -90 
No. 3038 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 303............. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack, 
No. 2% 2.20-2.30 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.00 
| (nom.) 5.15 
SATIERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .9214-.95 
1.00-1.07% 
No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.40 
214’s 1.15-1.30 
No. 10 3.90-4.25 
BD 5.15 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 2%.............. 1.65 
Calif., Fey., No. 10 ............ 1.60-4.70 
TOMATOES 
No. 303 ........... 
No. 21 
-7.50-8.00 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
New York, Fey., Wh., 
No. 2 2.50 
.8.50-8.75 
INDIANA, Fey., No. 2.15 
2.25-2.50 
No. 2% 3.25 
1.3: 
2 9 


Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303....1.60-1.65 


No. 2 2.00 
No. 2%; 2.50 
9.50 
1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
7.50-7.60 
Std.. No. 303... 1.27 
1.80-1.85 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
No. 303 .... 1.25 
6.75-7.00 


TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., Fey., 14 oz.. ia 

Ind., Fey., 


TOMATO PASTE (ler Case) 
No. 10 (per doz.). 
Md., Fey., 100/6 oz. ... 


TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 2........c000 1.65 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 6.50 

Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1.00 
6.50-6.75 


FRUITS 


APPLE SAUCE 


East, Fey., No. 308. ...........1.35-1.40 


No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Calif. (gravensteins) 

1.50-1.55 

9.00 


N.Y. Apples, fey., sl., No. 10....10.25 
APRICOTS 


No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 12.00 

Choice, 8 oz 1.20-1.25 
No. 303 2.00-2.10 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 .. 11.00 

9.85-10.10 

CHERRIES 

R.S.P., Water, No. 2.25 
No. 2 2.60-2.65 
13.00-13.75 

N.W., Calif., R.A., Fey., 8 o2z.....1.75 
No. 303 3.05 
No. 2% 5.00 
No. 10 17.90 

Choice, 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 303 2.90 
No. 2% 4.70 
No. 10 16.60 

Std., No. 2% 4.25 
No. 10 15.10 

COCKTAIL 

No. 2% 3.35-3.45 
No. 10 12.80-13.25 


Choice, No. 303 15 
No. 21, 5 
No. 10 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 
1.80-1.821%4 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
--10.25-10.60 
Choice, No. 303 we .75-1.80 
No. 10 9.60-9.85 
2.45-2.4714 
8.75-9.00 
PEARS 
Calif.. No. SOG 285 
No. 2%4 3.85-3.90 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 303 ‘ 2.20 
3.40-3.50 
12.50-12.65 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 
N. W. No. 2%, Fey...3.85 
Choice .. 3.50 
Standard 3.15 
Choice 12.65 
Standard 11.55 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.85 
No. 2% 3.30 
No. 10 12.60 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
We 2.95 
10.10-10.45 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Choice, No. 
No. 10 7.50 
N. Y., Ch., No. 303. 1.55 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75 


JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 


46 oz. 2.05-2.10 
GRAPEFRUIT 
1.85-1.95 
No. 10 by 3.90-4.10 
46 oz. 2.15 
ORANGE 
46 oz. ...... 2.25-2.30 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12% 
No. 10. 4.40 
TOMATO 
Md., Fey., No. 2 2021.25 
Y¥. @ Pa, Few. Nea 1.20 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
46 oz. 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 4.50 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Prr © \sF 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T......... 28.00-29.50 
17.00-18.50 
P.S. Sockeye, No. IT ...... 27.00-28.00 
16.50-17.00 
= Tall, No. 1 (nom) 20.00-21.00 
(nom.) 13.50 
9.00-9.50 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, 4 Oil Keyless................. 7.00 


Calif., Ovals 48/1’s per case..7.007.60 
TI'NA—Psr CASE 

Fey., White Meat, 1’s....14.00-16.25 

Fey., Light Meat, 4’s......11.50-13.00 

Std., Light Meat 11.00 


Grated 8.25 


: 

= 

> 
: 

cox, 

4 

Md., Fey., 1.06, No. 10................7.00 

1% 

| 
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RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Complete equipment of a modern two line pea 
and corn canning plant. Geidel Canneries, Inc., Adell, Wis. 


FOR SALE—1953 Chisholm Ryder Hand Pack Vegetable 
Filler 303 cans, used for 15,000 cases; 1,000 gal. Aluminum Tank; 
Standard Indiana Pulper; 100 H.P. H.R.T. Tubular self con- 
tained boiler. T. P. Hilands, Lewisburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—A number of used Rotary Drum Dryers, suitable 
for drying canning house by-products. Also 2 Oil Fired 360 
H.P. Titusville Steam Boilers. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., 
Baltimore 11, Md. CH. 3-6506. 


FOR SALE—(3) 50 gal. St. St. Jacketed Tilt Kettles; Stain- 
less Steel Tanks from 30 gal. to 10,500 gal.; 12 Copper Tanks 
1463 gal. to 5500 gal. sizes from closed distillery. 20 Welded 
Steel Tanks with Lastiglas or Mammut Lining from closed brew- 
eries; Kyler Model “H” Wrap Around Labeler for 202 x 214 up 
to No. 10 cans; Elgin Twin Piston Filler; Unused Tri-Clover No. 
21%4-EH Stainless Steel Pump. Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 
6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Ayars 9-Pocket Tomato Filler, set for No. 2 cans; 
2 Anderson Barngrover Cookers; Langsenkamp Tomato Scalder; 
Robins Circle Hoist; Process Crates and Covers. River Dale 
Canning Co., Stanley, Va. 


FOR SALE—One FMC Kyler Labeling Machine Model FF, 8 
oz. to #10. Perfect condition. Insley Canning Co., Salisbury, Md. 


FOR SALE—(1) 16 pocket Ayars 46 ounce Juice Filler, stain- 
less steel bowl, nickle alloy valves, good operating condition; (1) 
CRCO Model C. Juice Extractor with cutting attachments; (1) 
Tuc Shaker Washer Model SR; (1) Tue Flotation Washer; 
(2) Tue Cutters complete with Motor; (1) Knife Sharpener. 
J. W. Furman Cannery, Northumberland, Pa. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—1 28 Valve Horix Catsup Filler and Valves; 1 500 
gallon Stainless Steel Tank with Stainless Steel Steam Coil; 1 
4-pocket Chisholm Ryder Pea and Bean Filler; 1 48/1 High Speed 
Can Case Packer; 1 12 oz. Catsup Bottle Case Packer; 1 Con- 
tinuous Feed Can Labeler for 404 x 700 cans; 1 Dudley 2-lane 
Can Dumper and Unscrambler. Reply with complete description, 
photograph, if available, and price. Midwest location for inspec- 
tion purposes preferred, Adv, 5541, The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


WANTED—Caser 48/300 x 407-6 x 4 x 2, Washington Foods, 
Washington C. H., Ohio. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE, RENT, OR LEASE—Large Tomato Canning 
Plant in Central Indiana; selling due to illness. Well equipped. 
For further information write: Adv. 5501, The Canning Trade. 


FOR RENT OR SALE—Tomato Cannery, Room for 100 
peelers, Warehouse space for 60,000 cases. Private R.R. siding. 
Selling due to illness. T. P. Hilands, Lewisburg, Pa. 


FOR RENT OR SALE—Great Lakes Packing Company Can- 
ning Plant, Farnham, New York, fully equipped for canning 
string beans, tomatoes, strawberries, raspberries, tomato juice, 
stemmed and crushed grapes. Has blast-freezing room to freeze 
fruits and vegetables. Reason for sale, owner wishes to retire. 
Phone: Angola 459, Louis Dimarco, Owner. 


FOR SALE—Factory for canning tomatoes has to be sold 
account of owner’s health. This plant is equipped with all 
modern machinery, located in city limits, city sewage disposal, 
city water. About an acre of land, building 60 x 200 ft. Capacity 
150,000 base cases per season. No. 303 and No. 10 line. Operating 
now. Terms if desired. For further information address: Adv, 
5559, The Canning Trade. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BROKER of long standing and excellent connections in Puerto 
Rico wishes to contact canners of all kinds of fruits ad vege- 
tables interested in selling their products on a cash basis. Write 
particulars of your products to: Broker, P.O. Box 219, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. 


DISTRIBUTOR (Baltimore) looking for a new and different 
fast selling item. What do you have? Adv. 5546, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Eighteen years exp. Canned Foods 
Industry, thorough knowledge practically all phases. Will work 
one month for free. If retained, salary will be $7500 per annum. 
Adv. 5537, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Sales Representative, Baltimore and 
Washington, making change. No present connection. A-1 refer- 
ences. Appreciate your proposal. Adv. 5547, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—12 years experience in _ shipping, 
receiving and warehousing and for the past 8 years Plant Super- 
intendent for large Eastern canner. Prefer Baltimore or nearby 
location. Adv. 5549, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Sales Manager, thorough knowledge 
of merchandising of factory and private label distribution. 
Extensive experience in canned and frozen foods, knows way 
around and has wide acquaintance with national food chains and 
wholesale grocers. Present employer knows of this ad. Excellent 
references. Adv. 5555, The Canning Trade. 
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